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TO 
THE MOST REVEREND, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE &c. THE 


G O0O V E K N 6 2 
OF THE 
SCHOOLS, &c. or ERASMUS SMYTH, ESQ. 


THE FOLLOWING 


SD EE CF © SY 


ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY THEIR MUCH OBLIGED 
AND OBEDIENT 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


MICHAEL KEARNEY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT T. 


'F ax publication of ſo ſmall a number of lec- 
tures may require to be explained. The Profeſſor 
is called upon by the duty of his office to read a 
lecture before the Univerſity in the beginning of 
every term: hence the lectures neceſſarily ſucceed- 
ing each other after long intervals, the impreſſion 
of each muſt be effaced, or at leaſt much obſcured 
before the reading of the ſubſequent one ; and the 
general plan muſt therefore be imperfectly compre- 
hended. From this conſideration, the lectures read 
in the courſe of laſt year are now laid before the 


ſtudents at one view. The lightneſs of the con- 


nection, 


viii) 


nection, which from the nature of the ſubject theſe 4 
| can have with ſuch as may follow them, furniſhes ö 
another reaſon for their ſeparate appearance. N 

Tus learned reader will obſerve, that the ſeminal ; 

idea of the following obſervations on Roman hiſtory, ; 

occurs in the ſixth book of Polybius : but as he did 

not live to ſee the entire circumvolution (as he terms ? 

it) of the Roman policy, the order of the ſucceſſive | 

changes deſcribed by him differs from that which is j 

here detailed, 
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ſent ſo generally acknowledged, that to enlarge on it 

is unneceſſary, It is indeed the boaſt of the preſent 
age to have cultivated hiſtory with diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs ; 
and the happy execution of ſome late works hath illuſtrated 
and confirmed the concluſion of reafon, ** That hiſtory juſtly 
written muſt “ form a fund of the moſt uſeful and en- 
gaging wiſdom.” The ſubject of hiſtory is too intereſting 


to eſcape at any time the natural curioſity of man: ſome 
B degree 


S- HE inſtructive tendency of Hiſtorical ſtudy is at pre- 


10 

degree of attention has therefore been given to it even by 
the leaſt civilized nations at their rudeſt periods. Its moſt 
early appearance ſeems to have been in a poetical dreſs. 
Poetry is the natural expreſſion of that ardour of affections, 
and vigour of imagination, which prevailed in the begin- 
ning of ſociety; and hiſtory offered a ſubject well ſuited to 
the animated form it firſt aſſumed. Nothing was ſo likely 
to call forth the enthuſiaſm of the firſt bards as the atchieve- 
ments of their anceſtors, the heroes of their tribes, whoſe 
virtues with their blood they boaſted of inheriting. Imper- 
fect as theſe firſt hiſtorical eſſays were, yet in ſome reſpects 
they were preferable to the more circumſtantial chronicles 
that ſucceeded them; which confined to a dry meagre detail 
of events, by no means diſplayed ſo juſt a picture of manners 
as the other; and a view of manners in every ſtate of ſociety 
is pleaſing: facts in the early ages, if they lead not to an 
acquaintance with them, are little intereſting. Yet it hath 
ever been a favourite employment of the human mind to 
trace backwards events even to an unfathomable obſcurity ; 
imagination hath here been indulged to an exceſs almoſt as 
romantic as in exploring futurity, and hath created a field of 
ſeemingly more probable, though equally illufive ſpeculation ; 
forcing its reſearches far beyond the limits of any means of 
information. Something however there is highly captivating 
in the earlieſt hiſtory even to ſober minds : we cannot withaut 

. pleaſure 
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pleaſure contemplate the exertions of human nature in any 
ſituation, The human ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from every other 
by being ſuſceptible of improvement. (1) As the individual riſes 
from the imbecility of infancy to the ſtrength of manhood, 
and thence finks into decrepitude; ſo has the ſpecies its 
ſtages of perfection; and to retrace the ſteps by which a a 
nation, now perhaps in the fullneſs of refinement, aſcended 
from barbariſm to its preſent ſtate, gives a pleaſure irrefiſtibly 
engaging. It is juſtly obſerved by Lord Bolingbroke (2), that 
there ariſe æras, when new ſyſtems of cauſes ſeem to take 
place, independent on and unconnected with the preceding, 
whoſe vigour in the ſilent lapſe of time ſeems to be exhauſted. 
Yet we find it difficult to be ſatisfied with beginning to ſtudy 
hiſtory at any of thoſe æras. Something ever occurs, which 
leads back curiofity ; and in proportion to our degree of pe- 
netration, to the enlarged and inquiſitive turn of our under- 
ſtanding, will be our reluctance to acquieſce in this circum- 
ſcribed, implicit manner of ſtudy. Conſcious of this difficul- 
ty, and yet fearful of waſting pains and attention in the ob- 


ſcure and leſs important parts of hiſtory, ſome of great 
B 2 name, 


(1) Rouſſeau ſur Vorigine de Vinegalite parmi les hommes. 


(2) Bolingbroke on the ſtudy of hiſtory, Let. 6. 


a9 1 

name(3) have been induced to recommend a retroſpective ſtudy 
of it; that, beginning with the tranſactions of preſent times, 
we ſhould proceed from effects to cauſes, as led by the con- 
nection ; and thus proportion our attention in each period to 
its degree of importance and utility, taking notice only of 
thoſe cuſtoms and manners, that ſtill in ſome meaſure ſurvive 
in our preſent uſages deſcended from them. This method, 
thus plauſibly ſupported, and farther recommended by its ſin- 
gular and paradoxical appearance, proceeds. upon a falſe prin- 
ciple. It ſuppoſes, that we can have a full knowledge of any 
tranſaction from the ſingle conſideration of itſelf. Human 
affairs are too cloſely connected to admit this ifolated know- 
ledge. It is allowed, that curioſity will lead us to contemplate 
the cauſe: informed of that, we ſhall revert to the effect; 
becauſe then only we ſhall be qualified to ſtudy it with profit; 
and thus we ſhall perpetually fluctuate from one event to 
another with curioſity ever ungratified. A more uſeful method 
it is perhaps (guided by Lord Bolingbroke's idea) to divide 
hiſtory into periods ; and then to apply to the ſtudy of hiſtory 

Bacon's 


(3) Oſerois-je propoſer ici une maniere d'enſeigner VHiſtoire, qui auroit, 
ce me ſemble, beaucoup d'avantages? Ce ſeroit de Penſeginer d rebours, en 
commencant par les temps les plus proches de nous, et finiſſant par les plus 
recules. Le detail, et fi on peut parler ainſi, le volume des faits decroitroit 5 
meſure qu'ils s'eloigneroient, et qu'ils ſeroient par conſequent moins certains et 
moins intereſſans. 


Melanges de literature par D'Alembert, Tom. 5. 
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„ 
Bacon's direction for ſtudy in general (4), © That ſome parts 
„ ſhould be taſted, ſome ſwallowed, others chewed and di- 
geſted.” By the proper obſervation of this rule we ſhall enter 
upon the more important periods well qualified to derive the 
inſtruction they convey ; prepared by an acquaintance with the 
great leading events that have produced the ſyſtem then in 
being, and by an inquiſitive, yet well-tempered reſearch into 
the manners of former ages enabled to ſee into the origin and 
reaſon of the uſages then prevalent, to underſtand the intereſt 
of the different powers, and to diſtinguiſh their various 
complications. The violence with which modern governments 
(by which I mean all introduced by the barbarous nations 
from which the preſent are derived, however diſtant in point 
of time) have been ſubſtituted in the place of ancient, and 
the total extirpation of the former laws and uſages, may ſeem 
to render a retroſpect of ancient hiſtory unneceſſary to the 
ſtudy of modern. Yet a furvey of the variations that have 
ariſen in the government of ancient Rome may be found 
an inſtructive introduction to the hiſtory of ſucceeding times. 
If we do not hence derive hiſtoric information, we may how- 
ever cultivate an hiſtoric ſpirit; an attentive review of the 
ſucceſſive changes in any one ſtate preparing the mind to in- 
veſtigate them in others; and the connected account we have 


of 


(4) Bacon's Eſſays, civil and moral. Eſſ. 50. 


1 


of Rome, with our early and familiar knowledge of the 
Roman conſtitution in its ſeveral periods, gives it a peculiar 


fitneſs for this purpoſe. 


Bur there ſeem alſo to be other reaſons, which would 
recommend it to our choice. 


Tuoven many writers have amuſed the world with po- 
litical romances, they have all confined their invention to the 
deſcription of what ſeemed to them a perfect model of go- 
vernment. Thus we have many Utopias and Oceanas. But 
no one, that I can recollect, has given us a hiſtory of the 
origin and ſucceſſive variations of political ſociety; inferring 

them either from general reaſoning on the nature of man 
and principles of government, or, by a comparative induction, 
from that variety of revolutions which the hiſtory of the world 
affords. We have often, it is true been told, that the cor- 
ruption of one form is the birth of another; that democracy 
is abſorbed by deſpotiſm; that each exceſs degenerates into 
the contrary extreme: yet theſe political concluſions want 
that powerful illuſtration which a well connected ſeries of en- 
gaging events would give. They remain ſtill the ſpeculative 
deductions of reaſon: this would add the practical impreflion 
of experience. For however ſuperior the evidence of ab- 
ſtract reaſoning is to that of probability deduced from facts; 


yet 


Wn 
yet -accuſtomed as we are to act from the one, to aſſent 
and ſubmit to the other, the ſame truth when evinced even 
by demonſtration ſhall not poſſeſs our imagination with that 
fulneſs of conviction which would reſult from a view of 
facts directing to the ſame concluſion. What had thus re- 
mained unattempted amid the numberleſs excurſions of the 
human imagination, ſober hiſtoric truth hath really preſented 
to us. For while accidental cauſes have in all other ſtates 
varied or interrupted that order of revolutions which reflection 
on the nature of man and government might teach us to ex- 
pe, precipitating ſome great changes, and retarding or pre- 
venting others; ſuch hath been the diſtinguiſhed fate of an- 
cient Rome, that its hiſtory offers us a regular ſeries of all the 
viciſſitudes of government, that by reaſoning a priori we could 
infer to be probable in political ſociety : ſo that, were it now 
to make its firſt appearance in the world, it would ſeem the 
happy product of a philoſophical imagination, exemplifying by 
a detail of the revolutions in an ideal commonwealth the 
ſucceſſive changes that occur in the hiſtory of ſociety. A ſurvey 
of Roman hiſtory conſidered in this light will, I hope, be not 
unattended with inſtruction. Seeds at leaſt will be here col- 
lected, to be matured by future reflection. Where the co- 
incidence is real, you will contemplate it with the pleaſure 
ever raiſed by the obſervation of unexpected reſemblance, 


Where only fanciful, your candour will be induced to par- 
don 
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don my errors by remarking, that the detection of theſe very 
errors is not without utility, engaging you in a cloſer attention. 
to the hiſtory of ſociety and Rome, objects of real dignity and 
importance. 


IT is now univerſally acknowledged, that the general con- 
ſent of the people can alone ſupply a legitimate foundation of 
government: and although various occaſions may in fact give 
origin and eſtabliſhment to political ſocieties, yet the conſent 
of the members either expreſsly declared, or implied from 
their acquieſcence, is neceſſary to place it on a rightful baſis(5). 
When the defect of this ſupport to moſt forms was objected 
to Locke, the origin of Rome naturally occurred to inforce 
his theory, We do there indeed find a voluntary union 
actually giving birth to a new commonwealth. 


Tux form of polity, that would firſt emerge in this naſcent 
ſtate of civil ſociety, would probably be monarchical. To 
this the tranſition was eaſy from their domeſtic patriarchal 


oy” 


(5) He muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination to deny evident matter of fact, 
when it agrees not with his hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the be- 
ginning of Rome and Venice were by the uniting together of ſeveral men, 
free and independent of another, amongſt whom there was n@natural ſupe- 


riority or ſubjection. 


Locke's IId Treatiſe of Government, Chap. 8. F. 102, 


Ba 
government; as ſoon as by multiplication and diſperſion of 
the ſpecies the connection of blood was diſſipated: its fim- 
plicity, and therefore ready occurrence, would recommend 
it to a rude unrefining people; and above all, its ability of 
repelling external dangers, to guard againſt which was the 
leading motive to aſſociate. But this primeval government, 
although monarchical, would not be abſolute, Unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion could not be expected from perſons voluntarily 
aſſociated, and not yet trained to ſuppreſs the liberal ſen- 
timents of nature, Neither an experienced ſenſe of the ten- 
dency of power to corrupt its poſſeſſor, nor a ſagacious fore- 
ſight of the dangerous conſequences that might flow from 
conferring the undivided magiſtracy upon one, could, it is 
true, have dictated a preciſe definition of regal rights. But 
any oppreſſive extenſion of them would be vigorouſly checked 
by the hitherto undiminiſhed feeling of natural independency 
that man untutored by the ſophiſms of ſociety ſhares, by the 
reluctance of nature to ſubmit to power not apparently exerted 
for (ome uſeful end, and by the inceſſant voice of inſtinct di- 
recting to purchaſe every advantage at the leaſt expence of ori- 
ginal liberty. The exiſtence of a monarchy thus conſtituted 
could not be permanent; where the prerogative was not aſcer- 
tained by lines accurately and formally drawn, (a recollection 
of which many acts of ſovereignty muſt obtrude upon the 


prince) but depended upon the varying degrees of ſufferance 
O in 


. 
in the ſubjects, ſometimes by acquieſcence tempting to a new 
abuſe of power, ſometimes ruſhing to reſiſtance againſt the 
falutary exertion of authority. Short lived muſt that govern- 
ment be, where a prudent attention of the prince to the feel- 
ings of his people is to ſupply the place of regular conſtitutional 
direction. 


To this form the ariſtocratic muſt ſucceed. In every aſſem- 
blage of men ſome are raiſed above the reſt; in the rudeſt 
ſtate of ſociety by natural talents; and, wherever property 
is known, by various accidental advantages. But beſides this 
unavoidable diſtinction, during the regal ſtate the ariſtocratic 
party would riſe to power. Early monarchy was neither per- 
fectly hereditary, nor regularly elective. It was to be ex- 
pected, that the ſon ſhould aſpire to the ſucceſſion of his 
father ; that the people ſhould generally ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of him, whom they had been accuſtomed to view illu- 
mined by the rays of royalty, whom paternal partiality had 
enabled to acquire merit above rivals of equal worth. But 
though the modeſty of theſe ſimple times diſcouraged factious 
competition, yet the bold liberal ſpirit would often ſpurn the 
degenerate ſon (6), and naturally ſeek a chief who might more 


worthily fill the place of their admired prince; not would am- 
bition 


(6) Preference of Tarquin to the ſons of Ancus, and of Servius to thoſe 
of Tarquin, Livy, Lib. 1. 
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1 
bition be ever ſo languid as not to raiſe claimants for a prize fo 
alluring. This interruption in the ſucceſſion muſt engender 
ſome degree of diviſion. The ejected family could not be en- 
tirely without partizans. Hence the reigning prince would 
ſometimes wear a diſputed title, To ſupport and eſtabliſh 
this, he would endeavour to attach to his cauſe the moſt 
powerful of his ſubjects (7). Poſſeſſed of little means of per- 
ſonal corruption, he would be tempted to bribe by a diviſion 
of his power: and hence gradually would grow an ariſtocratic 
faction, powerful enough at laſt to extirpate royalty. Thote 
perſons who had riſen to diſtinction during the regal ſtate would 
unavoidably take the lead in the reſiſtance and ſuppreſſion of 
tyranny. Thus acquiring merit with the people, they are per- 
mitted to eſtabliſh their power, and ſucceed to the place of the 
ejected monarch. Mutual jealouſy confirms their equality. Ac- 
tuated by a cautious diſtruſt of each other, they watch and de- 
preſs every appearance of ſuperiority among the members of their 
order with a vigilance equalled only by the excluſive ſpirit with 


which they confine every privilege to it. That the Perſian con- 
C 2 ſpirators 


(7) Nec minus regni ſui firmandi quam augendz reipublice memor, centum 
in Patres legit * factio haud dubia Regis, cujus beneficio in cu- 
riam venerant. T. Livii, Lib. 1. c. 35. 


The chief inſtance of the ariſtocracy, which ſucceeded to the regal govern- 
ment, was founded on the conutia centuriata introduced by Servius, who reign- 
ed with a diſputed title. 


3... 
ſpirators againſt the Magi rather hearkened to the advice of Da- 
rius, and reſtored Monarchy, than to the ariſtocratic arguments 
of Megabyzus (8) may ſeem to contradict this opinion. But 
we muſt remember, that the ſmall number aſſociated inſpired 
each conſpirator with hope of ſucceſs; and, as is the nature of 
ambition, each preferred the doubtful but ſplendid proſpect of 
undivided power to the leſs dazzling but more certain poſſeſſion 
of moderate authority. It might ſeem too ſyſtematic to aſſert, 
that the Conſular government ſprang from ariſtocratic princi- 
ples with any peculiar propriety. But we may venture to fay, 
that ſomething of this ſort muſt have been inſtituted; that the 
power of the body muſt have been delegated to ſome Doge, 
ſome Archon, ſome Suffete; and a temporary, perhaps even an- 
nual, permiſſion of it would be naturally dictated by the ge- 
neral jealouſy of the order, and the perſonal ambition of each 


individual. 


So far it ſeems, that the great changes in the conſtitution of 
Rome accord with ſuch as might be expected in political ſo- 
ciety; and equal conformity will be found in the ſubſequent great 
revolutions. Even many of the ſubordinate incidents, the mi- 
nuter variations, ſeem of that ſort; and to have ariſen on ſuch 


occaſions, and from ſuch cauſes, as diſtinguiſh them from 
the 


(8) Herod Thalia, c. 82. 
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( 21 ] 
the ſucceſſion of events in every other hiſtory, Theſe indeed 
are equally the reſult of human affections naturally exerted. 
But the former poſſeſs a diſtinctive character of coincidence 
with ſuch as might be foreſeen by an intelligent obſeryer of 
the progreſſion of civil ſociety. 


LECTURE 


70 
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LECTURE the SECOND. 


lecture, let us for a moment conſider the hiſtory 6f 

Rome as a political romance, intended to illuſtrate by 

an intereſting ſeries of imaginary events the hiſtory of the 
origin and ſucceſſive variations of ſociety which the author 
had collected either from general reaſoning on the nature of 
man and principles of government, or, by a comparative 
induction, from that variety of revolutions which the hiſtory 
of the world affords, We-muſt admire as well the deep po- 
litical 


E © O enforce the obſervation that concludes the preceding 


L241 ; 
litical knowledge, as the artifice of its author. THe hath nurſed 
his infant commonwealth under the foſtering ſhelter of kingly 
government; and knowing (1) that though judgment may 
be beſt exerted in a ſelect aſſembly, vet invention is moſt 
perfect in a ſingle perſon, he hath aſeribed the formation of 
his city and the eſtabliſhment of the fundamental orders of 


the ſtate to a ſries of ſingle pertons, and hath diverſified their 
cha- 


(1) It is quaintly obſerved by Harrington, That a parliament of phyſi- 
claus would never have found out the circulation of the blood, nor could a 
parliament of poets have written Virgil's Æneis; of this kind therefore in the 
tormation of government is the proceeding of a ſole legiſlator. But if the people 
without a legiſlator ſet upon ſuch a work, by a certain inſtinct that is in them, 
they never go further than to chooſe a council; not conſidering that the for- 
mation of government is as well a work of invention as judgment; and that a 
council, tho' in matters laid before them they may excel in judgment, yet in- 
vention is as contrary to the nature of a council as it is to muſicians in conſort, 
who can play and judge of any air that is laid before them, tho” to invent a 


part of muſick they can never well agree.” 
Harrington's Polit. Aphor. c. 5. Aphor, 18. 


And Machiavel to the ſame purpoſe ſays, ©* E debbeſi pigliare queſto per una 
regola generale, che non mai, 6 di rado, occurre ch' alcuna republica 6 regno 
ſha da principio ordinato bene, 6 al tutto di nuovo fuori delli ordini vecchi re- 
formato, ſe non è ordinato da uno:” and then with his uſual relaxed morality 
upon this principle juſtifies the removal of Remus, ** conviene bene che ac- 
& cufandolo il fatto, l' effetto lo ſcuſi; e quando ſia buono, come quello di 
©« Romolo, ſempre lo ſcuſera; perche quello che e violento per guaſtare, non 
quello che è per racconciare, ſi debbe riprendere. 


Diſcor. di Machiavell. L. 1. c. 9. 
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characters (2) ſo as to introduce with probability every military, 
religious, and civil inſtitution. And when, as Livy obſerves(3), 
the ſtate had attained maturity, had acquired that firmneſs of 
conſtitution which enabled it to repel external aſſaults and reject 
inward diſtempers, he removed the ſhade ſo neceſſary to guard 
the gradual opening of infancy, and yet ſo likely to check the 
luxuriance of youthful ambition — he gave it liberty. Nor 
does he ſeem leſs judicious in imagining the occaſion, than in 
fixing the zra of this change. It is a political maxim,“ That 
the people cannot ſee, but that they can feel, - they cannot 
nicely ſcrutinize errors in government, but are rouſed by gall- 
ing oppreſſion — mindful of this, he hath introduced them 


prepared for reſiſtance by long continued ſeverity (4), and at 
D laſt 


(2) Sub regibus ſeptem, quidam fatorum induſtria, tam variis ingenio, ut 
L. Ann. Flor. L. 1. c. 8. 


reipublice ratio et utilitas poſtulabat. 
(3) Neque ambigitur, quin Brutus idem, qui tantum gloriz Superbo exacto 


rege meruit, peſſimo publico id facturus fuerit, ſi libertatis immaturæ cupidine 
Diſſipatæ res nondum adultæ 


priorum regum alicui regnum extorſiſſet 
diſcordia forent: quas fovit tranquilla moderatio imperii, eoque nutriendo per- 


duxit, ut bonam frugem libertatis maturis jam viribus ferre poſſent. 
T. Lk Li i © 


(4) De vi et libidine Sexti Tarquinii, de ſtupro infando Lucretiz et miſe- 
rabili cæde, de orbitate Tricipitini, cui morte filiæ cauſa mortis indignior et 
miſerabilior eſſet: addita ſuperbia ipſius Regis, miſerizeque et labores plebis in 
foſſas cloacaſque exhauriendas demerſæ. T. Livii, Lib. 1. c. 59. 
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laſt provoked by a ſenſible occurrence, by an act of violence 
which intereſted a combination of paſſions to extirpate tyranny. 
Nor was it poſſible that indignation at oppreſſion, inflamed to 
enthuſiaſm by admiration of the virtue and ſympathy in the 
fate of the injured, ſhould not extend beyond the ſingle perpe- 
trator. The power which tempted to ſuch crimes was the 
natural obje& of reſentment (5), and it was accordingly ſup- 
prefſed. To the regal, it was obſerved before, that the ariſto- 
cratic form would ſucceed : but not a pure ariſtocracy. Such 
hath ſeldom exiſted, The neareſt approaches to it have been 
made through a long courſe of time; and the people have 
been ſeduced into acquieſcence by long continued ſyſtematic 
craft : but here ſucceeding to monarchy limited as that of the 
firſt princes probably was, it would be inveſted with powers 
equally bounded. The people however were flattered with a 
greater ſhare of power in appearance than reality, The elec- 

tion of magiſtrates and enaction of laws were permitted to 

them; while the great confined to themſelves the right of be- 

ing elected, with the power of propoſing and confirming theſe 

laws. In this ſituation ſtruggles between the orders muſt ſoon 

arĩſe. 


(5) Mo- 


(5) Jurejurando populum adegit, ſe neminem Romæ paſſuros regnare. 
| T. Livii, L. 2. c. 1. 
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(6) MopgRAT1oON in the governing part is ever neceſſary to 
recommend ariſtocracy : yet this virtue never prevails, unleſs 
infpired by preſent fear, or inculcated by experience of the 
miſchiefs flowing from the neglect of it. Thus we are told(7), 
the popular manners of the magiſtrates and their paternal ten- 
derneſs to the people continued as long as the attempts of 
the expelled prince to recover his ſtation might encourage his 
ſubjects to ſeek a remedy againſt preſent oppreſſion in a return 
to their former oppreſſor, now made wiſer by his ſufferings. 
But when this reſource ſeemed cut off by his death, and the 
continuance of a few years had given that ſtability to the ſe- 
nate's power which a new eſtabliſhment never poſſeſſes (8), 
the people began to feel that they had changed the form ra- 
ther than the nature of their government — they found that 
they wanted protection againſt the aſlertors of their liberty. 
The firſt diſputes would not probably ariſe from political, but 
perſonal grievances. A ſimple people, quietly enjoying the 

D 2 fruits 

(6) L' eſprit de moderation eſt ce qu'on appelle la vertu dans l' Ariſtocratie 
il y tient la place de Veſprit d' ẽgalitè dans l' Etat populaire. 

Eſprit des loix, I. 5. c. 8. 

7) Nuncio mortis Tarquinii erecti Patres, erecta Plebs ; ſed Patribus nimis 
!uxurioſa ea fuit lætitia: Plebi, cui ad eam diem ſumma ope inſervitum erat, 
injuriz à primoribus fieri cœpere. T. Livii, L. 2. c. 21. 

(8) Libertatis autem originem inde, magis quia annuum imperium conſulare 


fatum fit, quam quod diminutum quicquam fit ex regia poteſtate, numeres. 
| T. Lui, L. 3. e. 1. 
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fruits of their induſtry, and whoſe generous unobſerving ſpirit 
is not yet agitated by indignity, would without murmur permit 
to the ſelected part of the community the diſcuſſion of political 
queſtions, in which they do not conceive themſelves to be in- 
tereſted, until they feel their conſequences in private oppreſ- 
ſion: and (9) among inſtances of oppreſſion hath been choſen 
a grievance, which one of the earlieſt diviſions of mankind in 
ſociety would ſoon give riſe to. Here again a ſenſible occur- 
rence (10), as Monteſquieu hath remarked, would be neceſſary 
to rouze them to action. It may perhaps ſeem raſh to ſay, that 
ſeceſſion was the moſt natural mode of ſeeking redreſs ; yet let 
us conſider the ſituation of the people. We. may well doubt, 
whether violence could be expected from a people, whoſe 
ſpirits were broken by the nature of the oppreſſion complained 
of : and from the ſeverity of thoſe to whom hitherto they had 
looked up with filial affection what refuge could occur but 
flight? That they ſhould extort as well a protection againſt 
future, as a redreſs of preſent oppreſſion, is natural ; yet that 
there is any peculiar propriety in the method choſen, I will 
not venture to aſſert. However as this inſtitution of the zr;- 
bunate, from its ſingularity and important influence on the 


affairs 
(9) Civitas ſecum ipſa diſcors, inteſtino inter patres plebemque flagrabat 
odio, maxime propter nexos ob æs alienum. T. Livii, L. 2. c. 23. 


(10) Invidiamque eam ſua ſponte gliſcentem inſignis unius calamitas accendit. 
So Livii, L. 2. C. 23. et ſeq, 
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affairs of Rome, is among the moſt remarkable deſcribed in 
the hiſtory of ancient times, I may be permitted to lay be- 
fore you ſome reflections relative to it, though not immediately 
directed to illuſtrate the ſcope of theſe lecures. 


(11) A QuESTION hath been propoſed by Cicero concern- 
ing the utility of this office; which, though a zealous ariſto- 
cratic, he hath decided in its favour. The violence of a fierce 
ungoverned multitude he thought more terrible than any exer- 
tion of its force directed by authority, however factiouſly in- 
fluenced. It is the opinion of Machiavel (12), that ſeditions 
were unavoidable in Rome, unleſs the genius and ſpirit of the 
people and government had been changed ; that internal tran- 


quillity 


(11) Ego in iſta ipſa poteſtate ineſſe fateor quiddam mali: ſed bonum, quod 
eft quæſitum in ea, fine iſto malo non haberemus. Nimia poteſtas eſt Tribu- 
norum plebis. Quis negat? Sed vis populi multo ſævior multoque vehemen- 
tior, que, ducem quod habet, interdum lenior eſt quam fi nullum haberet : 
dux enim ſuo periculo progredi cogitat; populi impetus periculi rationem ſui 
non habet. At aliquando incenditur. Et quidem ſxpe ſedatur. Quod enim 
eſt tam deſperatum collegium, in quo nemo è decim fana mente fit ? 

Cicero de legibus, L. 3. c. 10. 


(12) Si vede come a' legiſlatori di Roma era neceſſario una delle due coſe, 3 
volere che Roma ſteſſe quieta, 6 non adoperare la plebe in guerra, come i Ve- 
niziani, 6 non aprire la via a' foreſtieri, come gli Spartani. In modo che vo— 
lendo Roma levare le cagioni de' tumulti, levava ancora le cagioni dello ampli- 
are, Diſc. di Macchiavelli, L. 1. c. 6. 


= MW 

quillity muſt have been purchaſed by reſigning its fitneſs for 
acquiring empire. If ſeditions could not be precluded, Tri- 
bunes were uſeful. By them they were rendered perhaps more 
trequent, but certainly leſs dangerous. This conſtitutional 
mode of defence (or attack, as it afterwards became) was ſub- 
| ſtituted in the place of that violence, to which the multitude 
would otherwiſe ruſh ; and the ſacroſanct character of the Tri— 
bunes averted the uſe of force even in the molt ſpirited reſiſt- 
ance of their attempts. And to this inſtitution we may in a 
great meaſure aſcribe the bloodleſs nature of the firſt Roman 
teditions; while the Greeks, a people of leſs ferocity, at leaſt 
than the early Romans, becauſe deſtitute of this temperament, 
were inflamed to acts of the utmoſt cruelty. It may be proper 
to obſerve, that the annual duration of this office contributed 
as much to the increaſe of the people's power, as the rotation 
of the conſulate to the extenſion of empire. Each tribune was 
ambitious to ſignalize his magiſtracy by ſome new acquiſition, 
and perpetuate his memory by giving his name to ſome law in 
favour of the people. 


AFTER the inſtitution of the tribunate, we find the people 
actuated by a ſtronger ſpirit of enterprize ; their endeavours to 
diminiſh the power of the ſenate, more regular and ſyſtematic. 
Yet, whatever deviation this infuſion of private ambition may 


have introduced from that coincidence we have remarked 
be- 


1 
between the hiſtory of Roman revolutions and the progteſſion 
of political ſociety, we may ſtill obſerve, that the attempts of 
the people were directed towards the moſt natural objects, and 
in the moſt natural order. The peculiar privileges and exemp- 
tions in an ariſtocracy, enjoyed by the few, are ever the 
objects of the people's jealouſy. The ſubjects of a monarchy 
often fancy, that they borrow luſtre from the ſuperior ſplendor 
of their prince : thoſe of an ariſtocracy ſeem ever obſcured by 
that of their fellow-citizens. Thus the firſt new power ac- 
quired by the tribunes for the people (13), that of trying and 
condemning Patricians, was eſpecially calculated to pleaſe the 
levelling diſpoſition of the people. Guarded thus againſt op- 
preſſion by the eſtabliſhment of conſtitutional protectors, and 
having their impatience of inferiority in ſome meaſure gratified 
by this acknowledgment of the dependence of every Noble 
however eminent, on the collective body of the people, they 
would without reſiſtance ſubmit to the ſenate the conduct of 
external affairs; as in fact they continued to do even to the 
lateſt time of the republic. For, however neceſſary it was to 
ſubmit to their deciſion the final queſtion of war or peace, 


they contradicted the reſolution of the ſenate in very few in- 
ſtances : 


(13) By the trial and condemnation of Coriolanus in the tril uta co- 


mitia. 


Dion. Hal. L. 7. 


„ 
ſtances: ſo that, in the time of Polybius (14), the Roman 
government ſeemed to ſtrangers ariſtocratical. Equal ac- 
quieſcence could not be expected in other matters. The ſame 
ſenſibility that inflamed them againſt former oppreſſion would 
urge them to detect certain exceſſes of power in the magiſ- 
trates. And of all others that which is in its nature moſt in- 
tolerable, and moſt frequently obtrudes itſelf on the feeling of 
the people, is a diſcretionary power in the diſtribution of 
juſtice, In the modern Italian republics, which are moſtly of 
the ariſtocratic form, it is an acknowledged maxim, that the 
quiet ſubmiſſion of the people muſt be enſured by their finding 
« Bread in the market, juſtice in the palace :” and whatever 
refinements of corruption the adminiſtration may in other re- 
ſpects adopt, attention to their own continuance in power ex- 
torts from the leading part a cautious diſtribution of juſtice. 
To diſcern therefore the exorbitance of the magiſtrates power 
in this reſpect the people were inſtinctively led (15); and the 


grievance 
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Lu ye xvesv. Polyb. Hiſt, VI. 11. ſub fin. 


(15) In conſulzre imperium tanquam nimium, nec tolerabile liberz civitati, 
invehebatur, &c. T. Livii, L. 3. c. 9. & ſeq. concerning the promulgation 
and enaclion of the Lex TI crentilla, 
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grievance directed to the proper remedy, the enaction and 
promulgation of a Code of permanent and equal laws, com- 
poſed in general of thoſe traditional uſages of their own to 
which long cuſtom had given a binding power, and of inſtitu- 
tions adopted from the moſt celebrated of the neighbouring 
ſtates. 


THe next great object of popular contention, we find, was 
the communication to the people of thoſe high magiſtracies 
originally confined to the nobles. To have made an earlier 
claim of this privilege would not have been in the natural 
order of human purſuits. The neceſſary proviſion for fafety 
and independence naturally precedes the ſuperfluous aſpirings 
of ambition: and yet an abundant poſſeſſion of the firſt diſ- 
poſes the mind to yield to the cravings, and labour the grati- 
fication of the other. Beſides the people were now habituated 
to conteſt. Inactivity in the forum was as inſupportable as 
in the field: and the Patricians had as ſtrong a preſcriptive 
right to their hoſtility as the Aqui and Volſci. Yet perhaps, 
had not the Tribunate been eſtabliſhed, the Conſulſhip would not 
ſo ſoon. have been claimed by the people. Thele leaders, having 
been accuſtomed in their frequent conteſts to oppoſe perfonally 
the firſt Patrician magiſtrates, would not without inward in- 
dignation feel themſelyes excluded from the moſt dazzling ap- 
pendages of power: their martial ambition was checked by an 


1 ab- 
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abſolute incapacity of reaching its firſt honours; while at 
home, however inveſted with real authority, they were de- 
nied all thoſe flattering circumſtances of reſpect and diſtinc- 
tion (16), which, though ſeemingly trivial, have a moſt 
forcible effect on the mind, and often excite the deſire of power, 
and endear its poſſeſſion. That the demand of the conſulſhip 
was thus ſomewhat accelerated, is confirmed by the heſitation 
of the people to confer it on one of their own body. Able 
as their tribunes ſeemed in civil conteſts, they could not eaſily 
be induced to prefer them to thoſe families under whoſe lead- 
ing they and their fathers had ſo often conquered : and we hear 
the repulſed popular chiefs ſometimes reproaching the people 
with ingratitude (17). Nor did they ſubdue this reluctance, 
until by an expreſs law it was made neceſſary to elect one con- 
ſul from the people (18). With this law another was joined, 
limiting the acquiſition of landed property ; which may be 


Con- 


(16) Vid. Liv. L. 6. c. 34. concerning the motive that induced Fabius 
to ſupport the Licinian rogation. Eoſdem propediem viſuram honores, quos 


apud ſororem videat. 


(17) Conciones tribunorum objurgantium multitudinem, quod admiratione 
eorum quos odiſſet ſtupens, in æterno ſeipſa teneret ſervitio . . . . ne in tribunis 
quidem militum creandis (quæ communia eſſent comitia patrum ac plebis) aut 
ſui aut ſuorum meminiſlet . . . . petiſſe viros domi militiæque ſpeCtatos : primis 
annis ſugillatos, repulſos, riſui patribus fuiſſe. T. Livii, L. 4. c. 35 


(18) Vid. Liv, L. 6. c. 35. & ſeg. 
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conſidered as the ſecond grand pillar of democracy: for at this 
period democracy ſeems to have been fully eſtabliſhed on this 
power of the people to raiſe by their ſuffrages to any magiſtracy 
(for a free acceſs was ſoon opened to all) every citizen without 
diſtinction, and on the limitation of private property. The 
latter law was a neceſſary ſupport to the other: for where an 
unlimited acquiſition of property is permitted, one part of the 
community muſt be dependent on the other. By the gradual 
violation, and at laſt total oblivion of this law, a new ariſto- 
cracy aroſe, different from, and more fluctuating than the 


former. 


THus have I attempted to engage your attention by au ac- 
count of the progreſlive variations of political ſociety, illuſtrated 
in the hiſtory of this celebrated ſtate. I have traced govern- 
ment from its origin, voluntary aſſociation, to its primeval 
form, limited monarchy ; marked the nature of the firſt limi- 
tation; ſhewn how the regal is converted into an ariſtocratic 
form. I have ventured by a particular detail of the Roman 
variations to mark the ſteps by which ariſtocracy is expanded 
into democracy. I ſhall continue this enquiry ; as I imagine, 
the coincidence hitherto obſerved holds in the ſucceeding 
changes of the Roman government, through a ſecond and 
different ariſtocracy, to its final extinction in military deſpo- 
tiſm, the abyſs of every form. 


E 2 LECTURE 


LECTURE the THEHIRD. 


W E have followed Rome from voluntary aſſociation, 
through an irregular limited monarchy, and its ſup- 
planter ariſtocracy, to democracy, which ſeems to have been 
conſummated by the enaction of the Licinian laws. The two 
great innovations that remain, ariſtocracy from influence, and 
a ſpecies of military deſpotiſm, will be found, equally with 
the other links, to be regularly arranged in the gradation of 
civil ſociety. But as the minuter incidents in the ſubſequent 


hiſtory do not, like thoſe in the earlier part, bear any ſpecial 
re- 


| 
| 
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reſemblance to them that occur in what may be called the philo- 
iophical progreſs of government, I may be permitted, with- 
out danger of withdrawing your attention from the leading 
idea, to make ſuch remarks as may ariſe in a review of this 
part of Roman hiſtory. 


BeFoRE the promulgation of the Licinian laws, we find 
the people as a collective body had extorted from the ſenate 
the principal conſtituents of ſovereign authority. By the Va- 
lerian (1) law an acknowledgement was made, that the people 
were the fountain of judicial power, and that the ſentence of 
every tribunal was ſubject to their reviſion ; and by the prece- 
dent introduced at the trial of Coriolanus was acquired to the 
people aſſembled in their moſt (2) popular form a right of 
judging the moſt diſtinguiſhed Patricians. And, not to (3) men- 
tion other moſt important laws, their paramount legiſlative 


power was recognized by the Horatian (4) law, declaring that 


Ple- 
(1) Lex de provocatione adversùs magiſtratum ad Populum, quam promul- 
gavit Valerius Poblicola. T. Livii, L. 2. c. 8. 


(2) Tributa comitia. 


(3) Among laus eſtabliſhing the power of the people, that ought not to be 
omitted, which provided, that legum quæ comitiis centuriatis ferrenter, ante 
initum ſuffragium patres auctores fierent.“ T. Lvl, Lo; Fo e. #3. 

(4) Quum in controverſo jure eſſet, tenerenturne Plebiſcitis, legem centu- 
riatis comitiis tulere Cofl, Horatius et Valerius, ut quod tributim plebes juſſiſſet 
populum teneret. T. Livii, L. 3. c. 55. 


1 


Plebiſcites, or laws enafted under the preſideney and at the 
propoſal of a plebeian magiſtrate, ſhould bind every member 


of the community. 


ALTHOUGH the people in their collective capacity were thus 
poſſeſſed of every eſſential branch of ſovereignty, there re- 
mained wanting to eſtabliſh a perfect political equality an ad- 
miſſion of all citizens without diſtinction to magiſtracies, and 
a precautionary law to prevent the engroſſing of property by a 
few individuals from ſapping the popular power; and this 
defect was ſupplied by the inſtitutions of Licinius. The po- 
pular government thus eſtabliſhed at Rome wanted the ſim- 
plicity of the Athenian democracy. At Athens, after the 
battle of Platza, as at Rome, all citizens were eligible into all 
offices. In both, the aſſembled people poſſeſſed a delibera- 
tive and enacting power. I mention deliberative, becauſe it 
has been thought ſo important by ſome, as to be deemed the 
criterion (5) of a popular form, even in ſtates where in other 
reſpects the powers of the people were under great reſtric- 
tions. But at Athens, the ſenate was the creature of the 

people, 


(5) And now the riddle which I have heretofore found troubleſome to unfold 
is out; that is to ſay, why Athens and Lacedzmon, conſiſting each of the 
Senate and People, the one ſhould be held a Democracy, and the other an 
Ariſtocracy. The main difference was, that the people in this had the 2 
only, in that the debate and reſult too, Harr, Oceana, 
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people elected annually by them: at Rome, although private 
ſenators derived from the people their appointment to honours, 
yet, as a body, the ſenate was permanent and independent. 
The ſecond of the Licinian laws, that which ſet limits to the 
acquifition of landed property, could not long continue invio- 
late. Ordinary ſanctions are not ſufficient to inforce the ob- 
ſervance of a law, which men are urged to tranſgreſs by fo 
powerful and inceſſant temptations. Some artifice muſt be 
applied to weaken the force of appetite by encreaſing the diffi- 
culty of indulgence, or to redreſs that infraction of the law 
which circumſtances might make it impoſſible or imprudent 
to prevent: and thus by different methods proceeded the legiſ- 
lators of Lacedæmon and Iſrael. In the commonwealth of 
Iſracl (6), the Agrarian was doubly fenced: by the abolition 


of debts every ſeventh year ſo great an accumulation of them 
was 


(6) And ye ſhall divide the land by lot ior an inheritance among your fami- 
lies; and to the more ye ſhall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye 
ſhall gve the leſs inheritance ; every man's inheritance ſhall be in the place his 


lot falleth, according to the tribes of your fathers ye ſhall inherit. 
Nuuz. c. 33. v. 54. 


According to Lowman's eſtimate, each individual had 25 acres. 


At the end of every ſeventh year, thou ſhalt make a releaſe. And this is the 
manner of the releaſe: Every creditor, that lendeth out unto his neighbour, 
ſhall not exact it of his neighbour, or his brother, becauſe it is the Lord's re- 
Daura. e. 18. v. 1, 2. 
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was prevented, as might neceſſitate the debtor to alienate land ; 
but ſhould ſuch an alienation take place, it would neceſſarily 
be corrected at the year of Jubilee, or every fiftieth year, when 
by the law of Moſes all alienated lands were to revert, free of 
all incumbrances, to the families of their criginal proprietors. 
Beſides, by a variety of peculiar circumſtances, and the general 
tenor of their religious and civil policy, the Ifraelites were ſe— 
cluded from all intercourſe with ſtrangers. Sparta, although 
equally with Rome a military itate, yet being formed for con- 
tinuance, not for increaſe, admitted with more facility inftitu- 
tions tending to prevent any violation of the Agrarian law. It 
is evident, that an equal or limitted poſſeſtion of lands cannot 
long continue, where opportunity invites to, and the laws do 
not check, an unbounded acquiſition of other property. But 
at Sparta, the two great ſources of an influx of wealth were 
ſtopped, commerce and (7) conqueſt. And even that little ſu- 

F | periority 


Ye ſhall hallow the fifticth year, and proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof : It ſhall be a Jubilee unto you, and ye 
ſhall return every man to his poſſeſſion, and ye ſhall return every man to his 
family. The land ſhall not be fold for ever, for the land is mine, for ye 
are ſtrangers and ſojourners with me. LEvrr. c. 25. v. 10, and 23. 


(7) The military inſtitutions of Lycurgus were intended for the defence ot 
the ſtate : that he wiſhed to prevent an extention of its dominion, appears from 
the tendency of many of his regulations, as the excluſion of ſtrangers, prohi- 
bition of attempting to erect a naval power, &c. when his citizens inattentive 
to the ſpirit of their diſcipline became conquerors, then as Machiavel obſerves, 


« Soon followed the ruin of the Republic.“ 


| 
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periority of property with domeſtic induſtry could produce was 
deprived of its influence by the prohibition of gold and ſilver 
money. 


Ox cannot think of Sparta, whatever may have drawn our 
attention to it, without obſerving the extraordinary diſſimilitude 
between that city and its neighbouring and rival ſtate. The le- 
giſlators of Athens and Sparta might be thought to have inten- 
tionally contraſted their inſtitutions. The Spartan derived the 
vigour of his ſtate from its poverty; the Athenian, that of his, 
from its wealth. The Athenian aimed at naval power; the 
Spartan (8) by an expreſs law prohibited his citizens from en- 
gaging in maritime affairs. From Lacedzmon all arts, but the 
military, were excluded; ſo encouraged were they at Athens(9), 
that a parent who had neglected to inſtru his ſon in ſome art 
of induſtry was diveſted of that natural right which the helpleſs 
decrepitude of the aged has to maintenance from the labour of 
his offspring. Strangers (10), excluded from Sparta, in the 
figurative 


(8) Amzipnro d avroic vaulais r3vai nal vaunaxty. 
Plutarch. in Laconicis, 
(9) Tlpes Tas Tixvas trpie rec rh da vomoy tygaey, vie rügt 
Toy Tariga pn didatapiey Tixmy tadyales wil tu. 
| Plut. in Solone. 

(10) Te APnaios vou@? Tv, ticdixnobar To's Fives" 

Obe, xa wopaCorro Qrrctever Toi Tac. 

Tois Adxwos d vous Tv, rg Fives aTMAGUYED. 


Tſetzes Chiliad, 7. Hiſt, 130, 
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figurative language of their gratitude called Athens the temple 
of hoſpitality. 


Bo r to return to the ſtate of Rome---- the character of the 
Romans and ſome peculiarities of their ſituation and progreſs 
precluded one ſource of corruption. Rome was never (11) a 
commercial ſtate—I mean in any eminent or dangerous degree 
—yet ſome veſtiges of commerce occur, particularly in the (12) 
early treaty with Carthage, and in (13) the law which prohibi- 
ted ſenators from having ſhips above a certain burthen. 

F 2 IF 


(11) Vid. Taylor's Elem. Civ. Law, concerning commerce diſcouraged by 
the Romans as prejudicial to the ſtate, p. 497. 


(12) In the firſt treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, made ſhortly 
after the Regiſuge, we find it ſtipulated, that the Romans ſhould not ſai! beyond 
the Fair Promontory ; and if forced by bad weather or an enemy, ſhould depart 
within five days, without purchaſing any thing except neceſſaries for refitting 
their ſhips, or for ſacrifice; clauſes alſo occur in favour of Roman Merchants 
in Sardinia and Afric as to the exaction of duties and ſecurity of payment. 
Polybius who recites the treaty (L. 3. c. 3.) obſerves, that the Carthaginians 
would not permit the Romans to ſail to the Southward of the Fair Promontory, 
left they ſhould acquire a knowledge of the country about Byzacium and the 
little Syrtis, which on account of its richneſs was called the Markets: 80 


; jealous were they of the extenſion of the Roman commerce. 


(13) Ne quis Senator, quive Senatoris pater fuifſet, maritimam navem, qui 
plus quam trecentarum amphorarum eſſet, haberet. Id ſatis habitum ad fructus 
ex agris vectandos; quæſtus omnis patribus indecorus viſus. 

| T. Lin, L. 21. e. 03. 
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IF the genius of the Roman policy guarded their Agrarian 
law againft danger from commerce, .it expoſed it to, and indeed 
invited the aſſaults of a more formidable enemy, conqueſt, This 
was the grand object of every Roman inſtitution, from the 
ruſtic proceſſion in honour of Feretrian Jove, to the dazzling in- 
humanity of the conqueror of Perſeus. Notwithſtanding this 
early and uniform ſpirit of conqueſt, the acquiſitions in the firſt 
centuries were {lowly made and unimportant. It has been ob- 
ſerved by Polybius (14), that in fifty- three years the Romans 
conquered the world; taking his date from the concluſion of the 
Samnite war. And literally ſpeaking, in that ſpace of time they 
maſtered every obſtacle that could impede the erection of their 
monarchy. Yet Rome had exiſted above four hundred years 
before this æra, and had been engaged in perpetual. war. But 
beſides the difficulties of extending dominion that aroſe from 
the warlike ſpirit of their neighbours, and the equality of their 
force, the ſtate of early Rome was unfavourable to conqueſt. 
For though much has been ſaid on the tendency of the Ro- 
man conſtitution to extend dominion by obliging the ſenate to 
purchaſe quiet at home by war abroad, no great conqueſt 

could 


(14) Tis vag &Tws vmagges favrcs 1 fab arlpuruv, 3; v d x hore 

4 — \ , , 7 , 7 \ * * 

vu, xs, xa: TI Yu vert, imixparnievrs Txedov dWH ¼§ pr e Th 

\ \ , 7 , e& 7 \ S * \ / , \ 

dard Thy vixepivny BX og rein, x % ETECI, UTO ia αν 
» \ Fa «\ 7 * a 7 
wert Thy PGα ,,; &© meerigov BK ie a yiloues. 


Polyb. Hiſt. I. initio. 
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could take place before the ſettlement of domeſtic tranquillity 
by the laws of Licinius. The early ſeditions contributed in- 
deed to preſerve the martial ſpirit, but were adverle to con- 
queſt, Had the regal government continued under a ſeries of 
princes enterpriſing as the ancient kings, Rome would proba- 
bly have been a century ſooner miſtreſs of Italy. Internal 
union being ſolidly eſtabliſhed, the military inſtitutions no longer 
checked or controuled by civil difſention exerted their full in- 
fluence, and their fruits were the rapid ſucceſs deſcribed by 
Polybius. To oppoſe the conſequences of this proſperity the 
Agrarian was inſufficient, unſupported as it was by firm ſubſi- 
diary inſtitutions ; for it was not entirely unprotected. It de- 
rived ſome aſſiſtance from the Leges(1 5) uſurariæ, firſt reducing 
the rate of intereſt, and at laſt aboliſhing the uſage, and from 
the (16) Cincian law prohibiting advocates from taking fees, 

and 


| (15) Sane vetus urbi foenebre malum, et ſeditionum diſcordiarumque creber- 
rima cauſa : eoque cohibebatur antiquis quoque et minus corruptis moribus. 
Nam primo duodecim tabulis ſanctum, ne quis unciario ſœnore amplius exer- 
ceret, cum antea ex libidine locupletium agitaretur; dein rogatione tribunitia 
ad ſemuncias redacta: poſtremo vetita verſura, multiſque plebiſcitis obviam itum 
fraudibus, quæ totiens repreſſæ miras per artes rurſum oriebantur. 


Tac. Ann. L. 6. c. 16. 

(16) Lege Cincia cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob cauſam orandam pecuniam 

donumve accipiat. Tac. I. 11. Ann. c. 5. Quid legem Cinciam de donis et 

muneribus excitavit, niſi quia vectigalis et ſtipendiaria plebs eſſe ſenatui cœpe- 

rat? T. Liv, 34. c. 3. This law paſſed at a time when the vigour of the 

Licinian laws had much declined, and was ſupported by Fabius Maximus then 
in a very advanced age. Vid, Cicero de Senect, c. 10. 


[46-1 
and therefore preventing the people from becoming tributary 
to the great, who before the publication of Flavius engroſſed 
the knowledge of even the meaneſt legal formalities. But 
theſe were feeble barriers againſt the inundation of riches 
poured in by conqueſt. For ſome centuries unavoidable penury 
preſerved to the Romans almoſt the ſame fimplicity in which 
the auſtere diſcipline of Lycurgus had fixed the Spartans. Tt 
was not until (17) the four hundred and feventy-ninth year of 
of Rome, after the complete reduction of Magna Grecia, upon 
the retreat of Pyrrhus, that they firſt coined ſilver money, 
One might trace the rapidity with which wealth flowed in 
upon them by obſerving the diminution of the ratio that ſilver 
bore to copper at different æras. Before the attempt of the 
Gracchi to invigorate the Licinian law, Rome had reduced 
the rich provinces of Sicily, Spain, Afric, Macedonia, and 
part of Aſia. But the ſudden importation of wealth by con- 
queſt has a more immediate tendency to ſubvert equality than 
that gradual and ſober increaſe which is the fruit of com- 
merce. This is diffuſed equably through all members of the 
community ; the other is chiefly confined to the great military 
leaders and provincial magiſtrates. Thus the weight of ſu- 


perior property was added to the influence derived by the great 
families 


- (17) Populus Romanus ne argento quidem ſignato, ante Pyrrhum Regem 
dev ictum, uſus eſt, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. L. 33. c. 13. 
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families from the hereditary poſſeſſion of honours. And as, 
from the natural propenſity of the people to pay reſpect to the 
deſcendants of eminent perſons, when not provoked by ſome 
accidental cauſe, or artfully inflamed againſt them, honours 
had become traditional in the chief Plebeian families, the old 
diſtinction of Patrician and Plebeian merged in that of Nobiles 
and Novi. In this manner grew up a virtual ariſtocracy, ger- 
minating from democracy, and founded upon it. Though by 
the progreſs of wealth the Licinian law had fallen into de- 
ſuetude, yet as it had not been formally repealed, it ſtill lived 
in the prejudices and imagination of the vulgar : and hence 
aroſe the raſh enterprize of Gracchus. I confine the cenſure 
to his law limiting poſſeſſions to five hundred acres, which, 
whatever able (18) advocates it hath lately found, was ſurely 
impracticable. For how could ſuch reſtriction on the acquiſi- 
tion of land confift with an unlimited permiſhon of acquiring 
other property? To introduce among a people corrupted by 
opulence inſtitutions ſuited to more ſimple times, has ever 
been juſtly thought a viſionary project. A legiſlator may pal- 
liate or redreſs the evil tendency of the prevailing manners, 
but ought to avoid a dire& contradiftion of them, 


LED 


(18) Hooke's Rom. Hiſt, L. 6. e 7. 
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Leo by this idea, an (19) ingenious modern has hazarded a 
conjecture on the ſtate of the Spartans, when Lycurgus formed 
his plan of legiſlation. Believing it a taſk above the abilities 
of any legiſlator to prevail upon a people advanced in civiliza- 
tion to reſign its moſt endeared advantages, domeſtic comforts, 
money, property, &c. he ventures to aſſert, that Lycurgus, 
finding his Spartans a tribe of ſavages ignorant of the comforts 
of ſociety, brought them forward one degree towards huma- 
nity, and then by ſevere political inſtitutions fixed them to 
that limited degree of improvement, jealouſy checking any 
further progreſs towards politeneſs, or, as it ſeemed to him, 
corruption. However plauſible this conjecture is, yet it can- 
not be admitted ; and the eſtabliſhment of Lycurgus muſt con- 
tinue the object of our unabated admiration. For, not to ap- 
peal to hiſtoric evidence, if we turn to Homer, the juſteſt 
painter of manners in every nation he has deſcribed, and whoſe 
authority therefore has ever been held decifive, we ſhall find 
the Lacedæmonians diſtinguiſhed from the other Greeks by a 
more refined luxury and a ſuperior progreſs in the politer arts. 
In the - fourth book of the Odyſſey, Telemachus, who had 
ſeen the court of Pylus unmoved, aſtoniſhed at the magnifi- 
cence of the palace of Menelaus, calls thus on the companion 
of his travels to join with him in admiration : 


Peas, 


(19) Browne on civil Liberty, Sect. 7. 
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Odyſſ. L. 4. C. 71. 


View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever honour'd moſt, 

Theſe prodigies of art and wond'rous coſt ? 

Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines : 

The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines, 

The ſpoils of elephants, the roofs inlay ; 

And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder dictates, is the dome of Jove ! 
Pope. 


YI IDES - OT, - AY; - 


THe enterprize of Gracchus was, as it might be expected, 
| unſucceſsful, and by its conſequences contributed to fix more 
firmly the ariſtocratic faction. 


As it is the nature of ariſtocracy to contract itſelf, the ſame 
influence that diſtinguiſhed the few from the people forming a 
ſimilar diſtinction among them, we find the whole weight of 
the Roman government gradually centring in a few leaders. 

G The 


„ 


The tranſition from this form to the goverument of a ſingle 
perſon ſeems eaſy, and might be expected to take place ſooner 
at Rome than in a ſtate of a leſs military turn. Vet there were 
cauſes which preſerved for ſome time, though in a diſturbed 
ſtate, the continuance of the oligarchy. The neceſſity of a 
gradual progreſs to the ſupreme magiſtracies through a long 
train of ſubordinate honours, and ſtill more, the law (20) 
which required in the candidates a certain age proportioned to 
the dignity and importance of the office ſued for, contributed 
to render ambition leſs dangerous and enterpriſing. Young 
men, rapidly elevated to the ſummit of conſtitutional ambition, 
would have hazarded attempts, at which others equally perhaps 
ambitious, but at an age of leſs temerity, heſitated. An aver- 
ſion to the government of a ſingle perſon had ſo long been the 
leading feature of the Roman character, that men could not ea- 
ſily be brought to think it extin& or conquerable even in a cor- 
rupted age, when that liberal ſimplicity of manners which had 
hitherto ſupported it, and could alone give it efficiency, no 
longer exiſted, That timidity which uſually precedes unjuſt, 

im- 


(20) Rogatio a Villio tribuno lata, quot annos nati, quemque magiſtratum 
peterent capetentque. | Livii, L. 40. c. 44. 


It appears from Cicero, that the conſular age was 43: Quid Macedo Alex- 
ander? cum ab ineunte ætate res maximas gerere ccepiſſet, nonne tertio et 
triceſimo anno mortem obiit? quæ eſt ætas noſtris legibus decem annis minor 
quam conſularis. Cicero, Philipp, 5. n. 17. 


1 

important innovations held military commanders in their duty. 
And though in the conflict of contending factions ſeveral daring 
ſpirits were raiſed to a ſhort poſſeſſion of uncontroulable au- 
thority, yet Sylla alone ſeems to have acquired the power of 
eſtabliſhing monarchy, To the domination of Sylla a ſhort 
and uncertain twilight of republicaniſm ſucceeded ; until at 
laſt, the cauſes ſubverſive of liberty being matured, the bold 
hand of Julius ſeized the opportunity, and triumphed over all 
reũſtance: and though he fell a victim to the ſpirit of a few 
ſurviving Romans, yet his ſucceſs enabled the cool and crafty 
inheritor of his claims to found tyranny ſo firmly as not to be 
ſhaken by the capricious cruelty of frantic ſucceſſors. 
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LECTURE the Four. 


T has been obſerved, that the gradual decline, and, at length, 

total and avowed violation of the Licinian laws had intro- 
duced a new ſpecies of ariſtocracy, not founded upon any con- 
ſtitutional diſtinction of orders with peculiar privileges, but 
ariſing from an inequality of wealth; and that the ſame cauſes 
which had contributed to devolve power upon a few indivi- 
duals would tend to concentrate it finally in a ſingle perſon. 
During the convulſions which attended this fluctuating period 
of the Roman ſtate, ſeveral arrived at tranſient power. Three 


are 
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are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a more permanent poſſeſſion 
of it. Sylla, who firſt divulged the fatal ſecret that the 
Romans could hear a maſter, ſeems to have been led to the 
acquiſition of ſupreme power by a train of accidents, not by 
any formed intention of erecting a monarchy. Thwarted in 
the purſuit of the honours uſually conferred upon the chiefs 
of the ariſtocracy, he imbibed an implacable reſentment againſt 
that party from which the oppoſition had flowed. A luſt of 
power ſeems to have been but the ſubordinate motive of his 
actions; and accordingly, the maſter paſſion being gratified, it 
ſubſided. Having ſated his vindictive ſpirit, and eſtabliſhed 
the power of his party upon a ſeemingly firm baſis, he abdi- 
| cated the ſovereignty with a boldneſs, which by aſtoniſhing 
diſarmed every power of retaliation. 


He did not however foreſee, that the felicity which had 
attended him would inflame that ambition which his ſagacity 
had marked in the diſſolute levity of young Julius. They who 
have examined Czfar's conduct mot attentively find it through 
life directed by an ambition of maſtering his country. Lord 
Bacon indeed obſerves, „that natures which have much 


« heat, and great and violent deſires and perturbations, are not 
« ripe for action until they have paſſed the meridian of their 


« years; but that repoſed natures may do well in youth (1):” 
this 


(1) Bacon's Eſſays, civil and moral, Eff. 42. 


.. . r 


1 C 


this remark he illuſtrates by the example of Julius and Octa- 
vins Cæſar. Without controverting the truth of the general 
obſervation made by this ſage contemplator of human nature, 
the juſtneſs of the examples adduced may well be queſtioned, 
Difference of ſituation rather than of nature, great as it was, 
appears to have cauſed this variety of conduct. It is not from 
any irregularity or extravagant heat of nature that we muſt de- 
rive the inferior brilliancy of the firſt Cæſar's early life : his 
fire was at all times ſteady and vigorous ; but it required length 
of time to pervade and convert into materials of future ſplen- 
dour that load of difficulties which checked its early exertion. 
Nature, who is ſucceſſive in her bounty to other men, who 
aſſorts to each ſtage of life the talents ſuited to its exigencies, 
withdrawing theſe whoſe time of action is paſſed, with a par- 
tial profuſion poured upon this her favourite the united abili- 
ties of every period. In the civil ſtruggles of his early youth 
we diſcover the addreſs of maturity and experience; and the 
military exploits of his more advanced years were conducted 
with an ardent yet judicious cclerity, not exceeded by the moſt 
adventurous youthful heroes. Julius muſt however be con- 
ſidered as the conqueror of his country rather than the founder 
of its monarchy. His active ſpirit delighted more in the pur- 
ſuit than enjoyment of power. And we find his panegyriſts 
lament his death as interrupting,—not plans of civil policy, — 
but projected ſchemes of conqueſt (2). To eſtabliſh and regu- 


late 


(2) Vid. Dion. Caſſ. L. 43. c. 51, concerning Cæſat's intended expedition 
againſt the Parthians, 


. 
late a monarchy was reſerved for the repoſed nature of Au- 
guſtus: and as the model of government traced by him ſub- 
ſiſted with little variation to the time of Diocleſian, it may be 
proper to give a more diſtinct view of it. | 


Pace datd terris, animum ad civilia vertit 
Jura ſuum; legumque fuit juſtiſſimus auttor. 


INSTRUCTED by the fate of his uncle, he did not alarm the 
remaining republican pride by aſſuming the title of a magiſtra- 
cy which the ſalutary policy of ages had armed with terrors(3) ; 
much leſs did he aggravate the weight of authority by an- 
nouncing its perpetuity. The ſtate, exhauſted and fatigued by 
civil diſcord, required repoſe(4); the diſorders of more than 
forty years called for the lenient hand of a healing magiſtrate, 
To accept this friendly office ſeemed an act of patriotiſm ; and 
the limited duration of the truſt conferred, promiſed a moderate 


uſe of it. By frequent renewal of his power upon plauſible 
pre- 


(3) Diftaturam magra vi offerente populo, genu nixus, dejectà ab humeris 
toga, nudo pectore deprecatus eſt. Suet, Oct. c. 52.——Vid. Dion. Caf, 
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(4) Cuncta diſcordiis civilibus 7% nomine Principis ſub imperium accepit. 
r. 


Non aliud diſcordantis patriæ remedium fuiſſe, quam ut ab uno regeretur. 


Tac. Ann. L. 1. c. 9. 
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pretexts (5), he cauſed the Romans to glide into an habitual 
dependence upon him. That military influence, from which 
the eſſence of his power was derived, he ſtudiouſly concealed ;— 
no circumſtance however minute was neglected, which tended 
to divert attention from his military character. Thus the pa- 
ludamentum, or war tunic, was never worn at Rome. He 
feared to be conlidered by his ſubjects as the commander of 
victorious legions cantoned amidſt an enflaved people; he la- 
boured to give his authority the firmeſt of all ſupports, a coin- 
cidence with the prejudices and early imbibed habits of think- 
ing of the people. Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, it is true, are 
known to us by the title of Imperator : yet this name was not 
aſſumed at Rome; related not to the citizens, but merely to 
the ſoldiery (6). Among the citizens he appeared with the 

H milder 


(5.) Te vag keys val radio xai diawailes airs 6 Kairap, art xa 
ra Dir xv, L Toy Fealhwr'y xgarey, alraęgxι⁴Lĩßu iH. 
Tus yev dOenarrias ige on, d try vrt, tits rrt, xa tra 
ru ro dh, xa) iriga abi dna, mrunlaxis airy iympioln ore tif 
ra dt errgiduy diade a dig Bis auToy worugxnoam. 
Dion. Caſt. 53. 16. 

To this is owing what we ſo frequently meet with in medals, the Decennalia 
of the Roman Emperors : who, though created for life, celebrated the renewal 
of the Imperial power, at ten years end, in imitation of this practice of Au- 
guſtus. Taylor's El. Civ. Law, p. 224. 


(b) The reference of the ſeveral titles appears from the ſaying of Tiberius, 
that he was Dominus ſervorum, Imperator militum, cxterorum Princeps. 


Dion Caſt. L. 57, c. 8. 
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milder appellation of Princeps (7): a republican word, which 
had no annexed authority, implied no juriſdiction, but only 
that honourable ſuperiority of rank which ſprings from pre- 
eminence in merit. All his political inſtitutions were calcu- 
lated to infuſe an opinion, that the ancient government till 
ſubſiſted : eadem magiſtratuum vocabula, Tacitus obſerves. Some- 
times accepting the office of Conſul, he led the people to be- 
lieve, that it ſtill contained ſome real authority, as the partici- 
pation of it was an acceſſion of dignity to Cæſar (8); and by 

ſome- 


(7) Non Regno, neque Dictatura, fed Principis nomine conſtitutam rem- 


publicam. 
Tac. Ann. L. 1. c. 9. 


Hic ames dici pater atque princeps. 
OR, 


In the republican times, the title of Prince of the Senate was conferred upon 
the moſt eminent Conſular Senator. 


(8) This opinion long prevailed, as appears from the panegyrical poets. 
Princeps Conſule creſcit. Paneg. Majorian, v. 288. 


Titulumne levem, parvique nitoris. 
Credimus, Auguſti quem ſe decorare fatentur ? 
Claud. in Conf. Stil. v. 288. 


Even Julian ſeems deſirous of ſupporting this notion: 


Oudt idr, Md Cams ig, & yiyou, 3s ov Cnnwrov ivourcev ure 


ovopaThnyas. 
Orat. 3. p. 108. 


„ 
ſometimes (9) declining it, he appeared to give proof of a 
truly republican temper, ambitious of honours, yet unwilling 
to engroſs them. But as ſome enterpriſing ſpirit, in poſſeſſion 
of a title (till venerable in the prejudices of the Romans, might 
excite dangerous diſturbances, unleſs there exiſted ſome repreſ- 
ſing power ſeemingly conſtitutional; he received from the 
ſenate a permanent conſular authority (10), a proviſional ma- 
giſtracy to be exerted when exigencies demanded it, ſimilar to 
that plenitude of power with which, upon extraordinary occa- 
fions, in the times of the republic, it was cuſtomary to arm 
the Conſul. Thus there were always three Conſuls at Rome; 
two apparent and nominal; one latent, by whoſe ſufferance 
they acted, and by whoſe will they were controulable (11). 
This high prerogative, however, he did not ambitiouſly diſplay 
to the view of the citizens, but concealed it as much as its na- 


ture would permit, never inſerting it among his titles (12). 
H 2 To 


(9) Multos geſſit Conſulatus, multiſque cum deferrentur recuſatis. 
Suet. OR. c. 26. 


(10) Ti d Tiv vumaruy d Bis tat dre x Taxis dad padde 
ac wal mxilaxs Kp, , xai iv miry ra att uπ]¹ũ eule fol Ts dgyous 


dipes xabifiod nu. 
: Dion Calf. L. 54. c. 10. 


(11) Vid. Memoirs de I Acad. des inſcrip. Tom. 24. p. 289. 


( 12) As appears from his medals, Vid. Spanheim de Numiſm. 
4 Tom, 2. p- 463. 


1 
To deprive the people of the right of electing Conſuls was 
unavoidable. From the loſs of this fundamental privilege he 
ſtudied to divert their attention by an act of ſeeming heroiſm ; 
the firſt perſon nominated by him to that office having been 
the intimate friend and follower of Brutus (13). But by no 
at of compliance with the prejudices of the people did he fo 
ſucceſsfully conciliate their affections as by accepting the Tri- 
bunitian power (14); thus declaring himſelf the depoſitary of 
their rights, the guardian and protector of their perſons. By 
a deviation from his uſual courſe of conduct in the manner of 
accepting this office, he ſtrongly marks the craft and artifice 
of his character. All other powers were granted to him for a 
limited term; the tribunitian alone was conferred on him for 
life (15); as if his republican modeſty, which ſubmitted to a 
temporary accumulation of honours in order after regulating the 
ſtate to reſtore its ancient government, could only be overcome 


by 


* ® a * * , * 
(13.) "Emaivey Foxe N ors Aouxiov of tours Tigi avluncro, oats 
— / 7 ou * as — , / 
Te To Bex r ouomudaoaila, wat iv Tac Teis TMjuois Oveparteuoasla, 
\ \ / \ 7 * _ \ ES * 3 7 
kl fri m0 TOTE Ma puvnovevorla are, xa tixdα ix ola, X21 ETUVES 


, 
T0138 [AEVOY. 


Dion Caſl, 53. 32. 
(14) Ignaræ plebis captavit gratiam, quaſi ſuſcepto munere plebeio ſuam 
Princeps plebi dignitatem impertiiſlet, Grav. Jur. Civ. p. 137. 
Ad tuendam plebem Tribunitio jure contentum. Tac. Ann. L. 1. c. 2. 


(15) Tribunitiam poteſtatem peretuam accepit. Suet. Oct. c. 26. 


TE 

by his zealous affection for the people, to whoſe ſervice he 
thus perpetually devoted himſelf. But beſides the flattery of 
the people, weighty reaſons, drawn from his plan of govern- 
ment, induced him to deſire this office. His power was 1n- 
deed abſolute and irreſiſtible; but he wiſely laboured to colour 
every interpoſition of it with a republican appearance, that each 
act of ſovereignty ſhould appear to flow from tlie acknow- 
ledged authority of a legal magiſtrate (16). As tribune of the 
people, he poſſeſſed a negative upon the reſolutions of the ſe- 
nate; the tribunitian interceſſion, by which the people had 
maintained and indeed acquired their rights, thus becoming by 
a change of circumſtances an inſtrument of ſervitude. Even 
when the imperial power was confirmed by length of time, 
the tribunitian authority was deemed important ; and from it 
the Roman lawyers derive Cæſar's right of receiving appeals 
from every judicial magiſtrate and tribunal ; that right of the 
people upou the extinction of their aflemblies being transferred 

to 


(16) Tribunitiam poteſtatem—id ſummi faſtigii vocabulum Auguſtus reppe- 
rit, ne Regis aut Dictatoris nomen aſſumeret, ac tamen appellatione aliqua 
cxtera imperia premineret, Tac. Ann. L. 3. c. 56. 


Princeps, ut ferocis populi offenſionem declinaret, et legitima imperia videretur 
exercere, pr=cipiebat ſibi magiſtratus majores ; unde imperia principis non certæ 
perſonz juſſa, fed plurium magiſtratuum auctoritates reputabantur. 

Grav. Jur. Civ. p. 133. 
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to their repreſentative and permanent tribune (17). It muſt 
not be omitted, that by being inveſted with this magiſtracy he 
acquired a character of ſanctity: every violation of his perſon 
was not only a high crime againſt the ſtate, but an act of exe- 
crable ſacrilege. And how powerfully ſuperſtition may be di- 
rected to the purpoſes of government, Auguſtus ſhewed he was 
not ignorant, when he aſſumed the ſuperintendance of its cere- 
monies as grand pontif. From this enquiry it appears, that 
Auguſtus did not wiſh to be conſidered by his new ſubjects 
as an abſolute monarch, in whom the ſimple undivided autho- 
rity of the ſtate perſonally reſided ; but as the firſt citizen, oc- 
caſionally inveſted with an aſſemblage of many magiſtracies. 
Prince of the ſenate, and tribune of the people, he became 
the point of union of the orders, whoſe equilibrium he fixed, 
Commander of the armies of the ſtate; conſul regularly as 
other ſenators; poſſeſſing however a permanent and extraor- 
dinary conſular authority, conferred legally upon him ; and, as 


grand pontif, ſuperintendant of religion (18). By ſuch arti- 
fices 


(17) Vid. Mem. de VAcad, des inſerip. Tom. 25. p. 392. & ſeq. 


(18) It may be obſerved, that he alſo exerciſed the Cenſorian power, as 
Pre ſectus morum : that, as Proconſul, he commanded in the provinces. He 
aſſumed the affectionate title of Pater Patriæ; and thus by the fiction of a ten- 
der relation to his people, ſoftened the rigour of his deſpotiſm. Even the cog- 
nominal appellations of Auguſtus and Cæſar were not unimportant: the firſt 
implied the conſecrated majeſty of his perſon; the other, the hereditary tranſ- 


miſſion of his dignity. 
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fices he reconciled the Romans to a real military tyranny ; until 
at length the imperial power, confirmed by time, required no 
ſuch ſupport.— Theſe obſervations might perhaps not unuſe- 
fully be extended through the remaining part of Roman 
hiſtory ; but would detain us too long from modern hiſtory, 
the more immediate object of theſe lectures: before our en- 
trance upon which, permit me to premiſe one reflection, which, 
attended to in our progreſs through hiſtory, ſeems to me like- 
ly to render the ſtudy .of it more profitable. 


THERE are two opinions current in the world, each ſupported 
by numerous advocates. Men of ſpeculation, warm admirers 
of antiquity, whoſe retired lives have ſuffered a virtuous ſenſi- 
bility to degenerate into ſpleen, uſually inveigh againſt the age 
in which they live, as exceeding in depravity moſt, or all, that 
have preceded it: while men hackneyed in the world think it a 
ſufficient anſwer to aſſert, that all times are equally vicious. 
Both theſe opinions will be found by a judicious reader of hil- 
tory equally remote from truth. He will not, contented with 
a chronological arrangement of facts and characters in his memo- 
ry, ſuffer them to be compreſſed together in his imagination; 
nor found a charge of ſuperior corruption againſt the age in 
which he lives, becauſe he does not find united in it the virtues 
ſcattered through many centuries. Nor will he infer the uni- 


form equality of vice in every age from obſerving, that every 
ſet 
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ſet of manners has its mixture of vice, and that the fimplicity of 
virtuous ages ſometimes admits immoral practices, inconſiſtent 
with the refinement of more corrupted times. He will obſerve 
indeed an orbrs vitiorum, a circulation of vices, but not always 
flowing with the ſame fulneſs and rapidity. He will ſce nations 
emerging, improving, refining, degenerating, and ſometimes re- 
novating their vigour. A judicious critic obſerves concerning 
language, that in its progreſs there occurs an æra placed between 
rude ſimplicity and exceſſive refinement, when it is vigorous, 
though not barbarous; polithed without being emaſculated (19). 
A ſimilar period is found in the hiſtory of manners, when the 
virtues retain the energy, though they haye loſt the ſternneſs of 
early times; when the manners are ſoftened, yet not enervated. 
This analogy is extended by obſerving, that both periods may be 
lengthened or reſtored by the ſame means, a judicious imitation 
of clafſical originals. The refutation of the above opinions is of 
intereſting importance. The belt preſervative of moral health is 
a conſtant attempt to improve it: but theſe opinions lead to deſ- 
pair of amendment, or to aquieſcence in our preſent ſtate. Be 
who holds, that the quantity of vice is at all times equal, will 
ſubmit to corruption as a phylical evil, ſpringing from the ne- 
ceſſity of our nature, and incapable of correction. On the 
other hand, too highly coloured pictures of vice are equally un- 
friendly to reformation. The moral diſcipline of aſſociated men 

difters 

(19) Hurd's Dial. Mor. and Pol. Dial. 3. 
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differs little from that of an individual. But would we induce 
a fingle perfon to begin an amendment of life, we ought indeed 
to preſent to him a faithful and undiſguiſed view of the vices 
under which he labours; but ſurely it would be imprudent to 
direct his entire attention to them. It is as neceſſary to perſuade 
the practicability, as to enforce the duty, of amendment. An opi- 
nion that we poſſeſs ſome virtue is an opinion that we have ſome 
ability of reformation, Without a proper ſtation we ſhould in 
vain attempt to move the maſs of depravity. Every virtue, as 
it aſſiſts the cultivation, ſo it facilitates the acquiſition of the 
reſt, —I hope I ſhall not ſeem in this reflection to have ſtrayed 
too far from my proper office : moral improvement ought to be 
the great end of all our ſtudies ; eſpecially of that, which claims 
to be called philoſophy teaching by examples.” 
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